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ABSTPACT 

This report investi^dted vhich ot seven kinds of 
information vould be oost valuable in helping students make a 
decision concerning personal adoption of a nev educational practice. 
Three hundred education and noneducation majors from the University 
of New Hampshire completed questionnaires containing seven 
information sources; a) personal experience; b) logical 
considerations; c) standardized test results; d) teacher-made test 
results; e) teacher questionnaires; f) renowned educator's 
endorsement; and g) school administrator questionnaires* Seven forms 
of this questionnaire were used, each giving a different ordering of 
the information sources. Students indicated their single most 
preferred type of information source. Data from the students were 
compared with figures from university and junior high school faculty 
members. The students" sources vhich showed above the chance level, 
personal experience and logical considerations, were the professors* 
and teachers" second choices, respectively. This disparity between 
professors' preference for logical considerations and the students' 
for personal experience has been incorporated into the fiutgers 
curriculum through basic educational psychology courses. (BEB/CCH) 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS* PRr.FEREMCES FOR VARIOUS KI::DS OF 

iiiFOP.^/Tio* ABOUT i:ri:cATiO: ■ * L i::: ovatio:;'^ 

''Jilliam B. Gillooly Ronald P. Curcio 

Rutgers University University of New Ilamoshire 

Tl^rei hundred education and non -education 
p.ajors completed a questionnaire that reauired 
their solectin'^ v'hich of seven kinds of informa- 
tion about an educational innovation thev v;ould 
find most influential in deternininf; whether or 
not to adoDt it. Analysis of the data revealed 
that all considered personal experience V7ith 
the innovation as the most important factor. 
Logical considerationn i/ere also chosen with 
j^reater than chance frequency. The results of 
the student sample differed fro^ data of a 
previous study of university faculty and public 
school teachers. The implications for those who 
teach educational psychology courses is discussed. 



In an earli<?r investigation into the annarent independ * 
ence of educational practice from the recommendations of edu-- 
cational research it vras shov?n that public school teachers 
and university faculty members respond quite differently to 
the same sources of information (Murray ; 1970). VJhen asked 
to rank their preferences for various kinds of information 
about educational innovation^ the professors rely most heavily 
upon the results of standardized tests and secondarily on 
logical considerations. The school teachers prefer the re- 
sults of teacher ouestionnaires most and personal experience 
with tlie innovation ranked second. It is clear from this 
finding that in order to be credible educational researchers 
should clioose their method of evaluation according to the 
target rroup for vrhich their studv is intended. 

This study seeks to discover v?hat types of information 
are important to college students, particularly the education 
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najors. Are thoy moro like their professors or the school 
teachers that many of them v;ill soon join? Are they respon - 
sive to the Srine kinds of information that nernuade nrofcs 
sional educators? The answer to tliis questi.on is iriPortant 
for those of us \fio hope to influence educational practice 
throu.eh our teachin'x of piesent and future teachera. 

Method 

Subjects : 

Three hundred collefje students from the University of 
New Hampshire dravm randomly from lar;^e classes were piven a 
questionnaire vrhich required that they indicate wiiich one of 
seven kinds of information v^ould be most valuable in helping; 
them make a decision about whether or not to adopt a new edu 
cational practice. Included in the samr^le were 100 Elementary 
Education majors, 100 Secondary Education najors, and 100 Men - 
Education majors- The Mon-^Education majors in turn included 
24 natural Science, 35 Social Science, 13 Humanities, 15 
Business, and 8 Physical Education majors. While 70 percent 
of the Ss were residents of Hew Hampshire or Massachusetts, 
all the Meu England and Hiddle Atlantic states were represented 
in the Rroup, 

Materials : 

The questionnaire consisted of a biorrraphical cover 
sheet (names were not required) v;ith a second sheet attached 
detailing seven kinds of information which vrere derived from 
^ Peircc^s four ways of knowing or fixing belief about something 

ERIC 
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(Biichler, 1055). The seven kinds of information Riven the 
Ss (and in the order here as on Form A) follovr* 

1. The results of a oucstionnaire administex^cd to tnachers 
v^ho have used or practiced the innovation. This informa- 
tion could cone to you in the form such and such a per- 
centage of the teachers v;ho have tried this innovation 
believe it is valuable and nrofer to continue usinr it 
or^ such and such a percentage of teachers who have tried 
this innov^ation believe it is a bettor method than forr.er 
practice.' (This is called the TQ source in the tables 
which follov'. ) 

2. The results of a questionnaire administered to school 
administrators (Principals , Supervisors , Superintendents , 
etc.) v;ho have supervised the use of t]ie innovation. This 
information would come to you in a form similar to that 

in Ko. 1 above. (This is called the AO source in the 
table n . ) 

3. Personal experience such as observing the use or practice 

of tlie innovation in the classroom setting. (Tho PK source.) 

H. A comparison of teacher-made tost results betv/een children 
v;ho have and have not been subjected to the innovation. 
This information could come to you in the form: On a 
snellinf^ (arithmetic, lan^uape , etc.) test made up bv 
teachers, the f^voup which has been usin/:;; the never method 
scored such and such and a groun equivalent in as many 
^Tays as por-;sible, except for the fact that they used the 
older methods scored such and such. The difference wliic i 

favors the f^roun is sif:nificant at the level. 

(The TT source. ) 

5. A com.oarison of standardized test results between children 
^^ho have and have not been subiected to the innovation. 
This inform.ation could come to you in a form similar to 
that in No. U above except tliat a published test sucli as 
the Stanford Achievement or tlie Metropolitan Achievement, 
etc., would be substituted for the teacher-made test used 
above. Differences between the f;rouPs in terms of their 
r,^ade level could be reported. (The ST source.) 

6. Lop,ical considerations based on reflection about tha in* 
novation the v;ay it is introduced, v^hat it is sunposed 
to accomplish, hov it is tl^ou.^ht to solve a particular 
problem^ v;liy it is thought to be beneficial^ etc. An 
example of this kind of information is given belov^ 

' The fact t-iat each letter of our alphabet 
nay serve to represent more titan one sound is 
^ confusing to bcr,innxn^^ readers. For example, 
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how is tlie child to knovj which sound should 
be assigned the letters ouf^h* in the fol- 
lowinf: '»^ords : cour/n, furlouph, oueht, ploup;h, 
thoroupji , though , through , and tourh? There 
is nothing in the letters "ough^ themselves 
to indicate that they are pronounced dif- 
ferently. This situation is repeated over 
and over again in Enjrli'^h^ Hence, the child 
stumble'j throup.h his reading lesson losing 
confidence as he goes. The system of 

teaching reading eliminates this nroblem. 
Tliis series of readers indicates unfailing- 
ly to the child the sounds of the letters 
no more guessinir, no more stimbling. Now 
the child can read ^^ith confidence • System 
has been introduced v;here chaos reigned 
oreviously. It stands to reason that such 
a system is better than the old, etc' (The 
LC source . ) 

7. The sav-so of a nationallv-known and highly-respected 
educator. (The 3S source.) 



Since both this ouestionnaire and ^'urray's (1970) are 
based on a prototype first used in 196R by the senior author ^ 
the two studie^s sliare seven kinds of information source per- 
mitting intex'^correlation of the data. 

There v;ere seven forms of the questionnaire uscid in this 
study each of V7hic}) contained a different ordering of the 
information sources. These forms were distributed randomly 
v;ithin eacli college maior. 

Ss indicated their single most preferred type of informa- 
tion by circling the appropriate number (and letter of the 
qu^.stionnaire form they were using) on the cover sheet. 



Results 

Because the responses given on the difx-erent forms of 
the Questionnaire were essentially the same, the results from 
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the Seven forms v^ere combined • Tlie data are orconnted in 
Table 1. 



Table 1. Responses of 300 Collep.e Students Classified 
by Colleee -lajor and Information Source. 

Information Source 
Collef^e ilajor TQ AO PE TT ST__, LC^ SS T OTALS 



Elementary Education 
Secondary Education 



9 n 39 12 13 2R 1 
6 0 42 8 14 30 0 



Mon-Education '10 141 9 928 2 



ion 

100 
100 



TOTALS 25 1 122 21 36 84 3 300 

The data were tested first to determine v^hethor the stu-- 
dents' choices v?ithin each college major \:ere distributed 
randomly across the seven sources of information. They were 
not. The lov;eGt chi--squarc value v/as obtained with the Ele- 
mentary Education majors and it is significant (X = 81.64, 
c3f= 6, D<.001)- So the data are of some theoretical interest. 

next, the grouDS v^ere comi:)ared in a three by seven con - 
tingency table to determine whether tlie response patterns dif- 
fered for each college major. They do not. (X = 7.51, df= 12, 
.80<p<,90). Rank order correlations (rho) between the rankings 
of the seven sources of information within each group ranf^e 
from .88 (df= 7, n<.05) (calculated betv/een both the Elemcntar;/ 
Education and Secondary Education majors and the Non-Education 
majors to .90 (df= 7, p<.01) (calculated betv;een the two Edu- 
cation majors). The data were combined across college major 
and further analyses were performed on tlie responses of the 
total group. 



Tlie ordcrinp, of the information sources from tlie most 
to least preferred is as follows: (1) oersonal experience 
(Ul%) - (2) logical considerations (28%) : (3) standardized test 
results (12%), (4) teacher-made test results (10%); (5) teacher 
questionnaires (8%) : (6) renovmed educator's endorsement (1%) ; 
and (7) school administrator questionnaires (0%). Of the 
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seven, onlv personal ex^^erience (X*"= 170.1, df= 1, D<.Oni) and 
logical considerations (X = 46.2, df= 1, p<.n01) are chosen 
more often than the chance level (14.3%). 

Mow do these c*^ioices comnare with those of a Minnesota 
University faculty and the faculty of a junior hi^h school 
also from Minnesota? Rank order correlations v/ere computed 
between the information preferences of the college students 
and those obtained by Hurray (1970) and presented in Table 2, 



Table 2. The Rank Ordering of Information Sources 
by Three Groups (1 = Preferred Most). 

Murray (1970) 

Information Source Students Teachers Professors 



PI 1.12 3 

LC 2 
P'^ 3 



3 2 
B 1 



TO 5 
SS 6 



5 5 
1 . 4 

4 6 



^0 7 i 7 7 

'•Student grades in the Murray (1970) study. 

Table 3 presents the inter-correlations between the 
rankings shown in Table 2. As can.be seen there, only the cor- 
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relation between the college students and the university fa- 
culty is statistically sicrnificant (rho = .82, df= 7, n<.Q5) 



Table 3. Table of Rank Order Correlations Calculated 
Between Student, Professor, and Teacher 
Preferences . 



Murray (1970) 
Professors Teachers 



College Ss 
Professors 



82-- i .44 

.30 



•-p<. 05 

Conclusions 

Overall, college students' information preferences about 
the effects of changes in educational practice are aligned 
with those of a university faculty but not v;ith the preferences 
of a junior high school faculty. However, if one examines only 
the students^ first two choices, personal experience and logi- 
cal considerations (that is, the two sources which V7ere choGcn 
above the chance level), it may be noted that these are the 
teachers^ and professors' second place choices, respectively. 
So fro;n consideration of only their top two choices, students 
seem to occupy a position that is intermediate between the 
two faculties. 

While the correlation betv;een the students' and profes- 
sors' preferences is high enough (rho = .82) to allay any fears 
of a 'credibility crisis" in our college classrooms, there is 
still enough disparity to suggest a reconsideration of our 
teaching methods may be vrarranted. ('••^ereas professors place 
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the results of standardized tests first and, therefore, can be 
expected to rely on this source of information when assc:r.Min<^ 
material to be presented to their Classen, the students orefer 
Dersonal experience most. At Rutgers, we have taken thiis 
finding seriously and have made nrovision for laboratory ses- 
sions in our basic educational nsycholop:v courses. Now our 
students exnerience first hand the nsv-cholorical ohenomena of 
conditioninjr , paired- associates learning, associative inter- 
ference, etc. 

One surprise in our findings concerns the indifference 
of the students to the recommendations of nationallv known, 
highly respected educators. Only one percent of our sample 
preferred this source of information a sipnificant departure 
from chance performance (X = 1537.2, df= 1, p<.001). If edu- 
cational practice is not to he based on the recommendations 
of Holt, Silverman, Kozol , and others., to v;hat can we attri]:)Uto 
the nodularity of their writings among^ our students? 
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